RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
and thus find if any elements remain to be discovered. This was one of the most brilliant discoveries ever made by so young a man, and science suffered a grievous loss when he fell in the war a few months after publishing his discovery.
Instead of using a crystal to determine the wave-length of a characteristic radiation, we may use the diffraction pattern given by Rontgen rays of known wave-length, to determine the arrangement of the different atoms in a molecule of a compound which exists in a crystalline form. This method, in the hands of Sir W. H. Bragg and his son Professor W. L. Bragg, has developed into a method of great power and importance. It is very satisfactory to find that in many cases it leads to the same results as the chemists had arrived at by purely chemical considerations.
The Rontgen rays naturally were the subject of many public lectures and of discussions organised by scientific societies. I was appointed Rede Lecturer at the University of Cambridge in 1896 and took them as the subject of a lecture to a very large audience. They naturally played the leading part in the proceedings of Section A at the meeting of the British Association in Liverpool in 1896, the first meeting after their discovery. I happened to be President of the Section and there was a large gathering of physicists, including Lord Kelvin, Sir G. G. Stokes, Professor Oliver Lodge, Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, and, as guests of the Association, Professor Lenard of Heidelberg and Drs. Elster and Geitel of Wolfenbuttel.
The discussion on Rontgen rays began with a paper by Professor Lenard, who was the first to detect rays outside a Crookes tube. These, however, were not Rontgen rays but Cathode rays which had passed through a window 408